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Foreword 


One of the touching, delicate poems that John Smelcer has collected 
in The Complete Ahtna Poems asks “Can you understand my lan- 
guage,” and goes on: “Almost no one does. / Almost no one remem- 
bers. / am sick and lonely / and weak from crying.” Another relates 
that “Happiness for the robin / and for the wolf / is to exist,” but “For 
Indians, / it is to know existence / and to marvel in it.” 

The lovely poems that Smelcer has collected, and careful lin- 
guistic work on Ahtna, will reveal that someone remembers, and will 
allow others too “to know existence and to marvel in it.” 

Rescuing a language that faces oblivion is always a remarkable 
achievement. The language that is rescued is a repository of cultural 
wealth, wisdom, and insight. It captures historical tradition and binds 
communities together. The loss of languages of North America—and 
not only there—diminishes humanity. It is a special loss for those 
who hope to understand the nature of the uniquely human language 
capacity and the cognitive systems in which it is embedded. 

To collect the record of literature and thought, and produce a 
dictionary and grammar, is a great service to the Ahtna people, and 
conceivably—it has sometimes happened—might contribute to a 
revival of their cultures and community, consoling those who are 
weak from crying at the terrible loss. It is also a great service to ev- 
eryone who hopes to understand and appreciate the rich potential 
of human life and capacity. We can only hope that such achieve- 
ment will inspire others to follow in the same path. 

Noam Chomsky, PhD 


Noam Chomsky is the world's foremost linguist and the father of modern linguistics. He 
is listed among the top ten most-cited people of all time. He is the author of hundreds of 
scholarly books and articles. Chomsky is emeritus professor and Institutional Professor of 
Linguistics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Foreword 


Why should people care about endangered languages? For linguis- 
tics and the sciences of mind and brain that encompass it, linguistic 
diversity shows us the scope and limits of the language instinct. 
Just think of the distorted picture we would have if only English 
were available for study! For anthropology and human evolutionary 
biology, languages trace the history and geography of the species, 
and the extinction of a language can be like the burning of a library 
of historical documents or the extinction of the last species in a 
phylum. 

But the reasons for caring about endangered languages are 
not just scientific. As the linguist Michael Krauss has written, “Any 
language is a supreme achievement of a uniquely human collective 
genius, as divine and endless a mystery as a living organism.” 

We are not merely the sum of our present parts. Included in 
the sum is the history of who we are and who we were. Smelcer's 
bilingual poems and his two dictionaries of endangered Alaska Na- 
tive languages are a priceless gift to posterity, and every student of 
language and human nature should be grateful to John Smelcer and 
the speakers of Ahtna and Alutiiq for compiling them. 

Steven Pinker, PhD 


Steven Pinker is the world's leading cognitive psychologist, known for his wide-ranging 
advocacy of evolutionary psychology and the computational theory of the mind. He is the 
author of numerous books, including The New York Times bestseller, The Language Instinct 
(1994). Named one of Time magazine's “100 most influential people in the world,” he was 
twice a finalist for the Pulitzer Prize. In 2006, the American Humanist Association named 
him “Humanist of the Year” for his contributions to public understanding of human evolu- 
tion. He is the Johnstone Family Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. 


Introduction 


The poems assembled here are among the rarest examples of 

a culture's literature in existence. They come from one of the 
world's most endangered languages, one that had no written 
form only a generation ago, a language—so our mythology 
says—that was given to us by Raven. Ahtna is one of twenty 
linguistically distinct indigenous languages in Alaska (now, 
nineteen since the last native speaker of Eyak recently passed 
away). Ahtna is a member of the broader Dine” language family, 
which includes Navajo. The Native languages of Alaska fall into 
several encompassing groups: Yupik and Inupiaq (popularly 
labeled “Eskimo”), the southeast languages (Tlingit, Haida, 
Tsimshian, Eyak), Alutiiq (Aleut and Sugpiat languages), and 
eleven interior Athabaskan languages--Ahtna being among 
them. Ahtna has four regional dialects. My full-blood Indian 
grandmother's older sister, Morrie Secondchief, who lived in 
Mendeltna (literally, “Between Two Lakes”), was the last speaker 
of our Western dialect. 

In 1980, linguists at the University of Alaska—Fairbanks 
determined that there were some 120 speakers of our language. 
By 1990, that number had fallen to about sixty. By 2000, fewer 
than fifty survived. Today, the total number of speakers is about 
twenty. Aside from myself, Ruth Johns of Copper Center, the 
wife of our last traditional chief, Harry Johns, was the only 
other Ahtna speaker | know who could write in our language 
(she spoke our Central dialect). Ruth worked with me a great 
deal over the years. In return, my uncle and | used to bring her 
moose and caribou meat. | participated in the potlatch cer- 
emony honoring Harry as our new chief. In early 1999, Chief 
Johns held a special ceremony at Kluuti Kaah Community Hall 
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in Copper Center to designate me a Traditional Ahtna Cul- 

ture Bearer, a term usually reserved for elders with significant 
cultural knowledge. A few years later, I attended Harry’s funeral 
potlatch. Ruth died shortly thereafter, leaving me as the last 
tribal member who writes in Ahtna. I remember talking to her at 
her bedside at the Alaska Native Medical Center shortly before 
her death. She told me she was proud of our work and encour- 
aged me to continue. 

Because | am by decades the youngest speaker of Ahtna 
still alive, I will likely one day be the last speaker on earth—a 
grave and awesome responsibility. Indeed, my late friend Carl 
Sagan once wrote of my duty to preserve my language, “No 
other American poet carries such a heavy cultural burden.” 

Throughout most of the 1980s, | was an undergraduate 
student in anthropology, archaeology, English, and education 
at the University of Alaska-Fairbanks. It was then that | briefly 
met Noam Chomsky, who encouraged me to work on preserv- 
ing Ahtna. It was also around then that mythologist Joseph 
Campbell and author James Michener personally encouraged 
me to collect and preserve Alaskan Native myths. Ahtna Native 
Corporation supported my undergraduate education with schol- 
arships for much of that time. They also supported my doctoral 
studies in comparative literature in the early 1990s. 

As the son of an Ahtna Athabaskan father, I always had an 
interest in our language. | was taught at first by my full-blood 
Indian grandmother, Mary Smelcer-Wood, and her older sister, 
Morrie Secondchief. I called them both grandmothers, as is our 
custom. They called me Canaani (literally, “One with Hunter's 
Luck”). I've always been fortunate when it comes to hunting. 
Although raised in the same long-abandoned village, Mary had 
only a rudimentary vocabulary, while Morrie remained fluent. 
| used to take Morrie blueberry picking and caribou hunting 
with me. She once said of a caribou | had shot, that it was the 


largest one she had ever seen in her life. Her husband, Joseph 
Secondchief, stubbornly never learned to speak English. The 
only English word he knew was “porcupine.” He loved the taste 
of porcupine, and | used to hunt them for him once he was too 
old. It was he who taught me the secret of quartering the sharp- 
quilled animal, which we call nuuni (pronounced: new-nee) in 
our language. He was among the last of his generation—those 
elders born before White people settled into Ahtna Country. | at- 
tended Joe's funeral potlatch and helped to dig his grave. It was 
sixty degrees below zero! 

Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, | traveled to our villages 
meeting elders to continue the arduous task of learning our 
language. My uncle Herbert Smelcer, a past president of Ahtna 
Native Corporation, made the initial contacts and introductions 
on my behalf, since most of the elders did not know my father. 
| traveled to villages as far away as Mentasta and Chitina. | also 
traveled around Alaska collecting traditional myths as well as 
true stories about boarding schools from elders in such remote 
places as Minto and Nulato and the Eskimo communities of 
Point Barrow and Kaktovik, also called Barter Island. The myths 
eventually ended up in my book, The Raven and the Totem, for 
which Joseph Campbell generously provided a foreword. 

Thanks to my grandmother (my father's mother) who 
gifted me some of her shares, | have been a shareholder of 
Ahtna Native Corporation and Tazlina Village Council since 
1995. When my grandmother died in 2004, of all her children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, she left me her shares 
in our Native Corporation, which in Alaska substitutes for the 
reservation system in the Lower 48. My uncle Herbert Smelcer, 
one of Alaska's most influential Native leaders, was involved in 
the Alaska Native Land Claims Settlement in the 1970s, signing 
Indian rights legislation with President Jimmy Carter. For all of 
Ahtna Native Corporation's existence, he served on the board 
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of directors and was at one time president. For all my adult 
life, Herb instructed me with great patience and intensity in 
the ways of our culture, as is the custom for uncles. We hunted 
together and maintained our family's subsistence fish-wheel in 
Tazlina. A fish-wheel is an ingenious device designed to rotate 
by river current, scooping up unwary salmon as they migrate 
upriver to spawn. He told me often how much he loved me. 
When Uncle Herb also died in 2004, | spoke to a packed audi- 
ence at his funeral service held at the Alaska Native Heritage 
Center in Anchorage. | wrote both his and his mother's obituary. 
| cannot escape who I am. Like you, I am the product of the 
people who raised me and loved me and instructed me, and of 
a place and of a culture. | can be no other. 

In the summer and fall of 1995, after leaving the Univer- 
sity of Alaska where | co-directed the fledgling Alaska Native 
Studies program, | was hired by Ahtna, Inc. to conduct archaeo- 
logical fieldwork around Glennallen, along the Klutina and 
Tazlina rivers, and throughout the region near the confluence of 
the Kotsina, Copper, and Chitina Rivers, where Ahtna had sold 
timber rights and wanted to protect historic sites. 

By late winter, | was tribally appointed the executive 
director of the Ahtna Heritage Foundation. For almost the next 
three years, until the summer of 1998, | was instructed by elders 
in the Copper River valley who spoke any degree of Ahtna. 
Every two weeks, elders came to my office in Glennallen to 
enthusiastically and systematically teach me every word in our 
language. That's over one hundred workshops! The end result 
was that | became a living repository of our language. Whereas 
a single elder may have remembered a hundred words, another 
could recall only a few place names or the names of some 
plants or animals. Eventually, | became the one person who was 
taught—collectively—every word in our living cultural memory. 
| used my education and energies to produce not only a diction- 
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ary, but also curriculum materials, a bilingual children's picture 
book, language posters, and a series of oral history collections. 
The Ahtna Noun Dictionary and Pronunciation Guide was 
published in May of 1998 (and reprinted in 1999, such was the 
demand). In the Shadows of Mountains (foreword by Pulitzer 
Prize-winner Gary Snyder) contains every known myth in our 
culture. While executive director, | was invited to speak to other 
Alaska Native village organizations and at reservations across 
the nation about language and cultural preservation. During 
those years, M.I.T. linguist Ken Hale guided my study in linguis- 
tics. In late 1998, | was nominated for the Alaska Governor's 
Award for the Humanities for my work on the preservation of 
Alaska Native cultures and languages. Over a decade later, in 
the spring of 2009, then-Governor Sarah Palin invited me to 
nominate a fellow Alaskan for the award. | nominated fellow 
linguist James Kari, who received the award. 

From 2004 until the summer of 2008, as | had done with 
Ahtna, | worked with the village elders of Chenega, an island 
village in Prince William Sound, to document their endangered 
Alutiiq language and culture. The original community of Chen- 
ega had been destroyed in 1964 when the largest earthquake 
ever recorded in North America created the largest tsunamis in 
history, which struck the tiny village head on. With the help of 
numerous elders, | compiled a first edition of The Alutiiq Noun 
Dictionary and Pronunciation Guide, which features a foreword 
by the Dalai Lama, who is himself concerned about the loss of 
his Tibetan language and culture. | am now one of only about 
a dozen or more people who can speak the Prince William 
Sound region dialect of Alutiiq. Aside from a successful poster 
series and a DVD series, two important nonfiction books were 
published from those efforts: We Are the Land, We Are the Sea 
and The Day That Cries Forever, which was later adapted into a 
play by the same name. 
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The bilingual poems in this collection represent the only 
extant published literature in the Ahtna language. They are in- 
formed by mythology and history, customs and place, as well as 
from personal experience and imagination. Because no elders 
write in Ahtna, | have had no teachers. | struggle and do my 
best. Few other Native American-descended writers publish so 
fully and completely in their Native language. Sadly, so far from 
home and with no one else to converse with for so many years, 
| recognize that | am slowly losing my grasp of the language. It 
is the greatest honor of my life that the Ahtna people entrusted 
me with their most precious resource: the very language in 
which they express their existence within the universe. 

John E. Smelcer, PhD 
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The Indian Prophet 


Can you understand my language? 


Almost no one does. 
Almost no one remembers. 


| am sick and lonely 
and weak from crying. 


Uni'di C'ilaenen 
Nekenaege’ di’its’ak da? 


K’aagu kenaege’ kole. 
K’aagu kenaege’ niic kole. 


Ts'iye “est'aat “et sneyaa 
“et stiye’ kole tsagh. 


The Poet 


| am beginning to write in our language, 
but it is difficult. 


Only elders speak our words, 
and they are forgetting. 


There are not many words anyhow. 
They are scattered like clouds, 


like salmon in Stepping Creek 
at Tonsina River. 


| do not speak like an Ahtna elder, 
but | hear the voice of a spirit, 


hear it at a distance 
speaking quietly to me. 


C'etsesen 


Dahwdezeldiin’ koht’aene kenaege”, 
ukesdezt'aet. 


Yaane’ koht'aene yaen’, 
nekenaege’ nadahdelna. 


Koht'aene kenaege’ k'os nadestaan, 
tukae c’ena’ ti'taan”, Tez’aedzi Na’. 


Sii ‘e koht’aene k’e kenaes, 
Sii ndahwdel’en, 


dandiit’en 
s'dayn'tnel'en. 


Home 


Standing on a bank of the Copper River, 
snowy mountains in the distance. 


Waiting for the river to reclaim his blood. 


Waiting for the earth to reclaim his bones. 


Ghak'ae 


Yihwnighi'aa sdaghaay “Atna”, 
ghelaay nadaexi zaadi. 


De baa ‘Atna’ tuu naat'aan del. 


De baa nen’ naat’aan ts'en. 


What | Learned 
from the Stars 


There are as many stars in a clear night sky 
as there are trials in our lives and tests of our love. 


Nothing else is eternal. 


Sii Uzadalts’et Son’ 


Nelt’e’ne kilaen son’ tah yazaan 
k’e dzes tah ne niic ‘et dzes tah ne ts’aat. 


‘Udii lae kole cu. 


Animal Spirits 


Old men teach me animal spirits 
wander the forests where they once lived. 


As a boy 

| chased a moose 
across a frozen field 
until it vanished 

in a tangle 

of spruce and birch— 


| turned home on our trail 
and found only my tracks 
in the fresh crushed snow. 


Nunyae Senk'aaze 


Da'atnae nii sii nunyae senk’aaze 
ghayaat tic'aa ikae daa. 


Sii niic tah sii ciit 
yuut deniigi 

naan hwzaak'e 
k'e deniigi nak” 

yii dzaadze’ tic'aa 
ts'abaeli ‘et k'ey-- 


sii nake'taen hnax gha tene 
“et aen sk'e 
yii k’adiidi sesi. 


Zen Raven 


Raven wanted to learn patience. 
So he sat amid stones 
on a mountain 


for a thousand years— 


neither he nor the stones 
saying a word. 


Saghani Ggaay Zen 
Saghani Ggaay den ghaetl’. 

Xa’ dii daa yae’ ts'es 

dghelaay ts’en’ 


c'etiy xay— 


Saghani Ggaay “et ts'es 
kole ghaas. 


Mum Raven 


Raven wanted to learn silence 


so he carried a stone in his beak 
for a hundred years 


Ghaetl’ Saghani Ggaay 
Saghani Ggaay den ghaetl’ 


xa’ yen ya'yaat ts’es tah de da 
ka ts’itk’ey ggesdlaani saen 


The Nature of Being 


from an anonymous Zen koan 


A mountain reflected on a still pond. 


The mountain had no intention to cast its reflection. 


The still pond had no desire to receive it. 


Ghelaay Yiige’ 


(literally, “the mountain’s shadow”) 


Ghelaay tsa’ ben ‘ey’nidaen. 
Ghelaay kot’aen kole. 


Ben yuk’a cuut kol’aen kole. 
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A Sufficient Wisdom 


On the slope of a white mountain, 
a hundred million years old: 


two yellow dandelions of today. 


Sudzendahwk'e Hwyaa 


K'e nen” dghelaay ggay, 
c'etiyhwga tiyda’atah: 


naedaggi c’et’aan’ ked'ii dzaen tsogh. 


Happiness 


Happiness for the robin 
and for the wolf, 
is to exist. 


For Indians, 
it is to know existence 
and to marvel in it. 


ZUU 


Zuu gha suux 
‘et tikaani, 
‘uyuuni niic dez’aan 


Koht’aene gha, 
‘uyuuni niic dez’aan 
‘et ‘uyuuni c'aa. 
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Song of the Rain 


A soft rain begins to fall. 


A ground sguirrel comes out from the rocks, 
his small head cocked— 


both of us listening to the raindrops singing. 


C'eliis Caan 
Caan teztliit'. 


K'agi niyaa ts'es tah, 
nekey'nez'aan— 


nadaeggi nae dzitet’aa ts'en can laa. 


Loonsong 


While packing firewood 
| come upon a small lake 
and loonsong. 


Flowers blossom, 
a pika calls from rock. 


Suddenly there is a noise, 
loon dives into the water 
and | am alone again. 


Dadzeni Dliis 


Tsets daghaet 
sii ben deltaan 
dadzeni kedadetnes. 


C'et'aan “unetniigi, 
k'agi delk'ac. 


C'isnatse dakuditniis, 
dadzeni teniyaa tuu 
sii sedze’. 
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Raincatcher 


Like a spark in a blueberry-colored sky 
the moon rises above a rainbow— 

its outstretched arms 

snaring rain. 


Caan Tuu’ Ggaal 


Kon’ ts’iile’ suux gigi yazaan 
tets na’aaye gge’ sabiile’— 
yet dezniic 

sabiile’ yizdles. 


My Conversation with a Fox 


When the startled fox 
stepped from its leafy forest 


| knelt in raven-colored light 
bleating like a wounded hare 


until he came 
nervous and reluctant 


to question my patient hand 
open like a tundra rose. 


U'et Zaa Tkonii Nunyeggaay 


Nunyeggaay bikay'teztset 
ghayaat tic'aa c'et'aan 


Sii keggot’nil’aa yii saghani yikaas 
ggax” kaal 


geax’ gaa tayaat 
nadziighalts’et ‘et zaadi 


i’kotsen ula’ 
nitc'an k'e xost’aan’. 
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Talking Animals 


Lynx, Wolf, and Red Fox 

were sitting with their backs against a tree 
joking about a cow moose they all knew 
when Fox interrupted. 


“What would Noam Chomsky say 
if he heard us speaking?” he said. 


Everyone was quiet for a minute, 
and then they all broke into laughter. 


Kohnesi Ghaas 


Niduuy, Tikaani “et Nunyeggaay 
niteyenkil'aa scent'aax 

dlo” dadedlii tu deyaazi 
Nunyeggaay yaa, 


“Yidi Noam Chomsky yaa 
de” yen ts'aan ne ghaas?” 


Hwt'aene ghaett danaay c'ec'a, 
“et dlo’ daldet. 


He Went the Wrong Way 


A salmon weeps in a fish trap. 
Too late he is sorry 
as he is hoisted from the sea. 


Now all he wishes 
is to return to the cool water 
and warn all the other fish. 


Tidaghiyaa 


tuk'ae tsagh yii tiz’aani. 
K’enakul’aan 
uke’ nic’ayi’aan natu’. 


K'adii tuk’ae gutse 
na'idyaa dlii tuu 
‘el idzii ghiya’ nil tuk’ae. 
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Prayer Singer 


A dead cow moose along the river's edge. 
| make a small fire on a sandbar 


sing an old Indian prayer 
and the universe will understand. 


Yii Nahwghi’aan 
Deyaazi k’ez laak ‘Atna’tu. 
Sii idilk’aan saas tabaaghe 


Sii yii nahwghi’aan 
‘et ne’el dakozet uk'eani'dizet. 
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Two Indians Interpret a Sign 


In 1492, two Indians stumble upon a billboard 
in the middle of a clearing with the words: 


Coming soon. America! 
“What does it say?” asks the first Indian. 


“| don't know,” says the second, scratching his head. 
“But I'm sure it doesn't have anything to do with us.” 


Nadaeggi Denae Inaa 
Kayaxkudgil den 


Tah 1492, nadaeggi denae “aen kayaxkudghit iitden 
yii hwzaak'e kenaege’ yaak: 


Gaa xona. America! 
“Yaak yidi?” kaet denae ts'itk'ey. 


“Su'u,” yaak denae nadaeggi, ghaats dii tsi. 
“Sii tigu kayaxkudghif iitden kole gha denae.” 
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A Polar Bear Tries to Adapt 
(to Global Warming) 


from an Alaskan newspaper headline 


In midsummer, a lonely polar bear ambled 

three hundred miles from the ocean in search of food 
because seals had vanished along with the sea ice. 
Villagers along the Yukon River killed him. 

So much for adaptation. 


Tsaane’ Ggay Dzes Cu'ts'endze' 


Tsi'saenniidze, tsaane’ ggay ggaat 

taa'i dghesdlanni miles ts’en natu” baaghe l'aen c'aan 
daaghe’ qaigyaq kole “et natu” ten. 

Kayak koht’aene k'ez Nikah Tuu’ dyilaak tsaane’. 
Koldze’ cu’ts’endze’. 


September 


Late in the afternoon 
a lynx listens for rabbit 
in the yellow distance 


where sharp-tailed grouse, 
nervous as squirrels, 
explode into clouded sky 


as water beetles hurriedly 
skate across the taut surface 
of a beaver pond. 


Ben Ditsiigi 


Dzensde’ 
niduuy dzitelaa ggax 
tah zaadi tsiic 


den c’ettagi, 
xadzighidyaa k’e dligi, 
taatl’ ts’en yanlaey 


na tehtsa’ ts’etkonii 
zuut’ naan don’ takaak’e 
k'e tsa’ ben. 
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A Jealous Husband 
Dreams of Bears 


| couldn't sleep. | had a nightmare. 

In the dream, my wife cheated on me 

with a grizzly bear. | awoke in a sweat, 
frightened by the dream. But the night is long. 


| am getting sleepy again, 
and | don't know what to do. 


Ts'ae Kan' Laat Tsaani 


Sc'anaat niyaa. Ts'ina'itaen. 

Yii laat “aat kan’ I'aen kae tsaani. 
Sk'ehtezet s'et teziit, 

laat yuka tezniic. Tets zaadi. 


Naat dzetghaen cu, “et su'u. 


Squirrel Man 


A man went out to hunt sguirrel. 

He killed many squirrels 

which he skinned 

and with his sewing bag 

he sewed them into a fur coat. 
When he put iton 

he became a squirrel, and 

a man who went out to hunt squirrel 
killed him. 


Sometimes things don't turn out as planned. 


Dliigi Koht'aene 


Dliigi uka tezyaa. 

Dliigi nelt'e'e ghighaan 

Inansile’ 

‘et delbaexi ‘atcesi 

c’ekaan’ yen tsic’uus uc! dalkaan’i. 
Xu dezelyaa 

zdlaen yen dliigi, ‘et 

dliigi uka tezyaa 

dyilaak. 


Ts’e’ betanininiic. 
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Mourning Song for 
the Last Indian 


after a poem by Sherman Alexie 


When Indian People are no more 
trees will sing and weep 
mountains will shake 

wolves will howl 

and lakes and rivers will go dry. 


When Indian People are no more 
a red moon will rise forever. 


Dzitaex C'eliis Kandenne 
Ahtna Koht'aene 


Koht'aene tl’ahwdalnen 
ts’abaeli laa “et tsaex 
dghelaay tsez 

tikaani ni'da'iyel 

‘et ben “et na’ tsaet 


Koht'aene tl’ahwdalnen 
deldel tets na’aaye’ gge’ niic “udii. 


Morning Tea 


In the early morning 

an old man drinks tea 

while the North Wind blows 
and the creek begins to freeze. 


As snow begins to fall 
the old man stokes his wood stove 
and whistles a song for winter. 


Saggan Tsaey 


Saggan tedza taa 
da’atnae tsaey ‘itnaan 
delk’aadzi tts’ii 

“et una’ tuu ten c’ilaen. 


K’aa telyaas 


da’atnae kon’ tsets gabiin 
“et uyii c'udelyiisi xay c'eliis. 
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Sauna Stones 


| gather stones 
from the river's edge 


in a box 
to take home 


for my sauna-- 
sweat-house stones taken 


from our sacred river 
as great-grandfather did long ago. 


Sezel Ts'ese' 


Sii laa ts'es 
tah na’ baa 


yii giligak saet 
niic hnax 


sii sezel— 
sezel ts’ese’ c’en’iis 


tah sen na’ 
Ke xu’ane’ tsiye ts’utsaede. 
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Mourning Song 


At grandmother's funeral 

| watch my Indian father 

mouth words to “Amazing Grace” 
Ts'in aen ne'k'eltaeni 

Ts'in aen ne'k'eltaeni 


and | am a stranger 
dressed in something black. 


Tsagh !'dliis 


Gha tsucde nek'et 
sii "aen koht'aene ta’ 
zaa kenaege’ Gen “Amazing Grace” 


Ts'in aen Ne’k’eltaeni 
Ts'in aen Ne’k’eltaeni 


et sii c'eyutnaey 
naysdyaats’ yii c’ t/uuts’. 
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Mountain Smoke 


At the center of Indian country, 
three miles high, rises Mt. Wrangell. 


Sometimes smoke comes from the mountaintop. 


Elders believe it is smoke 
from the campfires of spirits. 


It is said that when we die, our ghosts travel there. 


When | have lived for a very long time 
| will go there, too. 


Dghelaay ket 


Ahtna nen niidze taan 
taa’ki miles caax, K'ett'aeni gge’. 


Nitdentah tet tsiniyaa dghelaay tsit’aak’e. 


Da'atnae ts'elnes 
fet ts'en kon’ ce'yiige. 


tu denaey t’edyaak, nae ce’yiige naa den. 


Sii c’a tiy dadenelnen 
sii naa dghelaay, cu. 


Laughter 


After the harsh winter 
the sun returns 
and warms the belly of the land. 


The earth laughs in flowers. 


Dlok’ 


K’e xay zaadi 
na’aay na'idyaa 
“et ziit nen tsaadle’. 


Nen” dlok’ tah c’et’aan’ “unetniigi. 
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Playing Hide-and-Seek 
with Raven 


While Porcupine counted to ten 
Raven hid behind a spruce tree 
and turned himself into a cow caribou. 


Poor Porcupine never figured it out. 


Nica" Stana’ Ginel ue 
kae Saghani Ggaay 


Nuuni taak k'e hwlazaan 
Saghani Ggaay kof ii niidze ts'abaeli 
“et cic uunen udzih yats’iidi. 


Nuuni tege ‘sdade’estniige. 


On Feet of Clouds 


A cloud arrives 

guiet and gray 

as the wolf 

hunting field mice 

in the frosted meadow 
outside my cabin door. 


Yanlaey Kae 


yanlaey tunatatez’aan 
ghaetl’ "et baa 

Ke tikaani 

c'ukatezyaa dluuni 

yii cen zogh 

“an hwnax hwdatnetaani. 
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Creation Myth 


Elders say we are named for the Copper River. 


They say we came here a long time ago 
saw the wide valley, the snowy mountains, 
the berried hills, caribou and moose, 

and wept joyously for a hundred years 
until the happy tears became the river, 


salmon spawning in the headwaters. 


H 3 
Yenida'a 
Da'atnae tu koht'aene zii ‘Atna’ Tuu. 


Da'atnae tu daetl’ tiyda’atah 

tak'ae bets “aen, sesi dghelaay “aen, 
gigi tes “aen, udzih “et deniigi, 

‘el tsagh “¡ita ggesdlaani xay 

tsagh “¡ita zdlaen ‘Atna’ Tuu, 


tuk'ae yii tatl’ah nene”. 


The Meaning of Life 


Lynx asked Raven the meaning of life. 


Raven pondered and pondered, 
starved himself for a week. 


Finally, he bent over double 
heaved and heaved, spat out 


Selfishness and Cruelty 


vomited the slick black bile of Suffering. 


C’eyitts’ Ghanii 


Niduuyi dzak’ Saghani Ggaay c’eyiits’ ghanii. 


Saghani Ggaay ninic’ezet ‘et ninic’ezet, 
tsen zetghaen dzaen konst'aghi. 


Gaxan, Saghani Ggaay zok 
koy ‘et koy, tuh 


Ninidedzet ‘et c’ahwdi’aadze’ 


koy ket’ t'uuts’ c’ezitu’ Tanizii. 
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Raven's Trans-Species 
Love Song 


Raven was singing a love song at Klutina Lake. 


A cow moose approached and Raven said, 
“Vve been expecting you!” 


Saghani Ggaay Nunyae Nittay” 
Nittsaa’ | deltsachi ‘Dliss 


Saghani Ggaay c'edeltsagh da KI'uti ben. 


Deyaazi niyaa, Saghani Ggaay “aa, 
“Kendesnes!” 
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The Moose 


From a red cedar mountain he emerges 
His breath, bird-white, sparkling on wind 


Morning dawns crisp and clear 
There are no clouds in the pale sky 


In the inlet beyond where herring wait 
Tidewater swells the Copper River in porcelain light 


Deniigi 
Deniigi nil’aats’ del ghelaay 


De yiits’, ggaaggi-ggay, i’deznaat’ tts’ii 


Sacaan tets yazaan 
Yanlaey kile yaa 


Natu’ baaghe dilaxi tse 
Natu’ daan’ Atna’ tuu sacaan tets 
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Smart as a Fox 


From a fluttering tent 
| see a red fox scratching 
beside the lake. 


He darts into the forest, 

returns with a tuft of rabbit fur 
in his mouth. 

| watch him ease into the water 
until only his nose with the fur 
in his teeth sticks out— 

a dry island for drowning fleas. 
After a while, he lets go, 

steps happily from the lake, 
the infested fur floating away 


and | understand the expression 


sly as a fox. 


Yaa k'e Nunyeggaay 


“Uyax ts'ene balatga bets 
sii taen nunyeggaay ts'et 
k'ez ben. 


Yen taac’ di ts’abaeli, 
na'idyaa “el ggax zes 
yen zaa. 


Sii Caen yen tsaak’ tuu 
bentsiis “et ggax zes 
di ghu saanetah kat'aen-- 


YA 


ggan tandzaey c'anizet c'etl'ige”. 


K’adu’ dae, yen nic ggax zes, 
neniic uyighiyaa ben c'ots, 
yiis c’etl’ige zes 


u'el sii ts’aane hnae 


yaa k’e nunyeggaay. 
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Muskrat Woman 


| am reluctant to tell you about this. 


At the head of St. Anne Lake 
far away upriver 

| saw a muskrat swimming, 
making a wake like lightning 
flashing on glare ice. 


| came close to her, 
her chin was tattooed beautifully. 


| kissed her. When three days passed 
she said | should go back barefooted, 
keep away from bears, be happy. 


But | mourned three months. 


Dzen Ts'akae 


Bedatnitnezelnic. 


Ts'iisi Bene’ ben k’etl’aa 
'uniidze 

Sii “aen dzen lutaniniltses 
tsulatdebaes 

ten ts'iisi. 


yu'niistas, 
yu’yida’ nattats’ kasuundze”. 


Nangalyu’. Taa’i hwneyetden 
yu’ nii natxosdya’ kets'iis “aede, 
tsaani uc’a’ staniyaas, 

neniic uyighiyaa. 


Sii kudyaak taa’i na’aaye’. 
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Medicine Man 


A shaman built a fire 
beside a frozen river 
near a spruce timberline. 


He drank its water, 

a medicine club in one hand, 
and antler soaked in grease 
in the other. 


He dropped a feather on the water 
and the river thawed. 


C’ededliinen 


C’ededliinen idet k’aan 
k'ez na’ dlii 
k'ez ts'abaeli laaghe. 


C'etnaan tuu, 
sen Kat yii la’ 
c'eddezat yii la”. 


T'aa tadghighel 
“et natadalghaen. 


The Widower's Dance 


In January, the month of riddles, 

beneath a red aurora— 

“the fire in the sky that burns the cold,” 

a husband danced on the ice 

beside the burning wick of a stone oil lamp. 


He danced the mourning dance 
until the light of dawn arrived 
and he cried himself to sleep. 


Kayaax C'edzes 


C'edzak saa 

dlii nadetk’ani— 

kan’ tents’iisi Ke nay’teldzes 
k’ez nunak hwidiile’. 


Kan’ dxitaex 


yikaas k’edghitdza’ 
dzi’tnelkaat. 
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Wedding Night 


Where the trail broke in two 

Bearman and his co-wives lay beneath a tree 
with blueberries in a basket 

and tea on the fire. 


He had sex with them for three days 
until they began menstruating 

and ran back to their menstruation huts 
counting days on a string. 


Tets Koosnic 


Tene kudghott 

ts'abaeli Yaa nitghangga delts'iine tsaani Izox xu 
gigi gheli nezkaan 

‘el tsaey sdezkaan. 


Ighit’aen’ nitghangga delts'iine taaden dzaen 
tina’ilggaac 

naggan'stelyaa tikiyaasde 

kedinits’iide dzaen. 


A Minor Correction 


Back when Raven was a person in mythic times 
all rivers ran both ways: 


upriver and downriver. 


Raven decided that life was too easy for people, 
so he made rivers flow only one way. 


All the following days were toil. 


Cu’ts’endze’ Ggaay 


Saghani Ggaay ‘et koht'aene ghile’ yenida’a 
‘et ‘Atna’tu len nadaeggi xuyae’: 


nae’ ‘et daa’. 


Saghani Ggaay yaa naa tae gha denaey, 
xa’ yen tsii ‘Atna’tu len yaen’ ts'itghu. 


Dzaenta ‘udii ukesdez’taet yihk’ets’en. 
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When Raven was Killed 


My full-blood Indian grandmother told me this 
story, the only one | know in which Raven dies. 


When Raven had lived for a very long time 
Ahtna warriors killed him 

put him in a gunny sack 

carried him up a mountain 

and dropped the sack over a cliff. 


But Raven came back to life. 
He went down to the base of the mountain 
and killed them all. 


Saghani Ggaay Dyilaak 


Saghani Ggaay c'a tiy dadenelnende 
“Atna hwt'aene yen dyilaak 

cuut yen “atcesi stl’uuni 

tuyinintaan yen dghelaay 

‘atcesi naghilghaets k’aats’. 


Saghani Ggaay uyiits’ dez’aan. 
Cetaniyaa ‘et utl’ahwdghelnen. 


Whiskey Drunk 


A man came out from inside a cabin 
drunk on whiskey again. 


It was dark and cold 
when he became lost 


and froze to death alone 
while an indifferent moon cried no tears. 


Kon'tuu Ghet 


‘Uyaxdze’ kanaadyaa hnax 
kon’ tuu ghet cu. 


Naxetdalnen “et dlii 
u'et stanen'delnen 


‘et uyidliidalnen sedze’ 
Ke na'aay e’zen tsaex kole tsaex tuu. 
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Indian Country 


You look at the trees 
You look at the trees 


You look at the caribou 
You look at the caribou 


You look at the mountains 
You look at the mountains 


You look at the Copper River 
You look at the Copper River 


You are looking at Indian Country 
You are looking at Indian Country 


Atna'nen' 


Ts'abaeli “aen 
Ts'abaeli “aen 


Udzih “aen 
Udzih “aen 


Ghelaay “aen 
Ghelaay “aen 


Atna’ tu’ ‘aen 
Atna’ tu’ ‘aen 


Atna’ Nen’ da bikahwnul’aen 
Atna’ Nen’ da bikahwnul’aen 
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Moses 


At Deep Lake, a hole formed beneath the ice. 
A man went out to the edge 

watched for ten days, alone, 

then he walked straight through, 


unafraid. While he lived inside that different place 
the villagers all died off, their blood 
poured over the land, making Tulsona Creek. 


After forty days, the lake level dropped 
and the man who had no more strength 
returned with righteousness and taboo, 
truth and pity, purity and wisdom— 
God--his face and hair frostbitten. 


Moses 


Ben Ges gha, ten igge nanesaan” 
Sezyaa hwlazaan dzaen ‘el tets ‘aen, 
sedze”, ts'izyaa, 


niget ‘aede. Cu'doxe den 
koht'aene tl'ahwdalnen, del 
luhwghiniyaa nen’, tsii Taltsogh Na’. 


Denc’ih xundelaayi dzaen k’e, 

ben igge’ dalzes ‘et stiye’ kole 

na'idyaa ugheli ‘et engii, 

Loan! ‘et tegeh, baggas kole “et hwyaa— 
Nek’eltaeni—unaen ‘et utsigha’ uniten’nelnen. 
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Hunter's Luck 


In Ahtna Athabaskan society, it is said, women 
were not permitted to hunt with men because 
they brought bad luck. 


Once, | was hunting caribou beside a lake 
near a mountain west of Tazlina Glacier. 


The morning was overcast, 
rain dripped from clouds. 


Suddenly, a white raven 
landed on a dark-colored rock. 


That raven turned herself 
into a beautiful woman. 


We ate blueberries and crowberries 
while making love, and 


while | was resting and watching 
fish jump out of the water 


to eat mosquitoes, she flew away 
toward the mountains 


singing a love song— 
caw, Caw, Caw. 


Canaani 


Ts'ilden sii c’ukatezyaa udzih k'ez ben 


TI ahwdinaesi. 


Yaak'e kuztset sacaan, 
caan natadghitaan k'os. 


Gaxan, saghani ggaay 
nangit'ak katnalkaadzi. 


Saghani ggaay cic'uunen 
nay'sdeltsiin kasuundze’ ts’akae. 


Gigi gheli ‘aan ‘et giznae 
ighil’aen’, ‘et 


hwnaexghesdan ‘et yiits 
kay’ dalt'ak 


kuggaedi, saghani yen Yak 
ts'en” dghelaay 


kay’ghilgaac— 


ggaek gok, ggaek gok, ggaek gok. 
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Surviving Winter 


This is how Ahtna People prepared for winter long ago 


They set rabbit snares 

They caught muskrats 

They put salmon, moose, and caribou into caches 

The meat was for winter 

They cut firewood for cold nights 

And old men made snowshoes before it began to snow 


Before lakes froze 

while there was still a lot of water in creeks 
children brought berries up from the river's edge 
cut the stems off 

and washed them to eat with salmon head grease 


They prepared for winter and faced it unafraid 


Kay Nay'dhgi'aan 


Koht'aene nikun'aan xay 


Ggax gha c'istl'uun 

Dzen nelt’e’e’ ghighaan 

tukae, deniigi, udzih tsaat’aa hghilaa 
C'etsen” xade uka 

Yetdu’ xay tsets tatsaet 

“et da’atnaey “aas deghaan 


Ben desten 

una’ tuu c'ilaen 

snakaey tsets gigi tabaaghe “unggu xu dilaen 
utsighaele’ u'et nitaas 

yet nadic'o's tsighe” kae sdaldaet 


Kona xay ghani hkunilaadz'e le'e kuts'ini i'n 
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How Raven Became Black 


| will tell you an old story in Ahtna 
| have heard now and then 


about Raven when he was a person 
with white feathers in mythic times. 


When it was daylight, Raven flew across the land 
until he met a stranger named Ganook 


who brought out something; 
itwas springwater in a pitcher. 


Raven had never drunk freshwater before 
only saltwater from the sea, which tastes bad. 


At midnight, 
when Ganook went to urinate in the outhouse 


Raven stole the water 
by drinking it through a swan-wingbone drinking tube. 


Ganook was angry. He started a fire 
and held Raven up over the flames. 


That tricky old bird 
really got himself into a dangerous situation. 


Smoke went up the smokehole, through his feathers, 
and the fire singed Raven 


who squealed like a rabbit when it is killed. 
Raven's feathers became black. 


Saghani Ggaay T’aa T’uuts’ 


Yenida’a sii koht’aene k’e kenaes 
Sii nic nildoxede 


Saghani Ggaay ‘et koht’aene 
ggay Yaa ghile’ yenida'a 


Dzaen kuzdlaen, Saghani Ggaay nit’ak dak Atna’ nen, 
uyii c’eyutnaey Ganook di’aan. 


hwts'inay nitcuut; 
tak'as tuu yizkaani. 


Saghani Ggaay c’eye’ naan tak’as 
yaen’ natu’ tuu, natu’ ts’elkane. 


Tets niidze, 
Ganook ghitets ‘an tsaan’ hwnax 


Saghani Ggaay yedenta inez’iin tuu 
kaggos ts’en zuut. 


Ganook tsiis k’etnedyaak. Nakon’ ditk’aan 
‘el Saghani Ggaay niic kon’ tsula’. 


Saghani Ggaay 
dzax kidalniic 


Kaletghi’aa tet k'ae, betet’i’a’ gha Yaa, 
“et zetet Saghani Ggaay 


ggax u'delyaank 
Saghani Ggaay Yaa t’uuts’. 
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Near Gakona Village 


Bendil Ghaxen, 

Chief of Tazlina Lake Village, 
awoke from his sleep 

before the morning star had risen. 


It was November, Uts’e’ Ikec'endetfi nay’aaye’, 
the month after birds gather to migrate, 

so he built a fire to warm his soup of blood 
and fat and the liver of a rutting moose. 


Just then he heard Raven's caw 
and the Northern Lights appeared 
zigzagging across the sky 

in the failing light before dawn. 


Where it touched the ground near him 
that place was burned and the Chiefs hair turned white. 


This was long ago near Ggax Kuna’: Gakona Village 


It has not happened like that again. 


Ggax Kuna' 


Bendil Ghaxen, 
cagheandze’ gge’ nesdyaa, 
son’ yikaas k'edghildzaxi gge’. 


Uts’e’ Ikec'endeti nay’aaye’ 
xaydilk’aan naats utanay ‘tnelk’aani. 


Ggaek sok 
yaykaas nadghik’aan 
nitdzikedel yikaas k’edghildza’. 


yaykaas nadghik’aan nhwdghik’an’ 
Bendil Ghaxen, tsitnitggas. 
Ggax Kuna’ yaak. 


Yehts’ en k’a ‘ele’ xodze’ Inakutniile. 
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Falling Star 


A long time ago 
during spring on Klutina River 
it began to snow. 


He-Who-Trains-The Chinook Wind, 
an upper Ahtna Indian war chief 
and expert hunter 


went out into the forest 
on birch snowshoes. 
The wind was strong. 


He came upon a great tree 
which he climbed. 
He ascended the tree 


for many days 
until he was out of sight. 
In the distance, a cloud 


moved against a mountain. 
When darkness fell 
He-Who-Trains-The Chinook Wind 


jumped 
and became the first 
falling star. 


Son' Tsaane' 


Tiyhda'a yanida'a 
tdaan' na’aaye’ Klu’tii’na 
tyaas. 


Tsaat K’aas 
tidangiyaanen 
tic’aniyaa 


ti'aasni'aan. 
heit dilliy. 
Ikeghiyaa 
nic’a’i’yaa 


yae’ tezyaa 
Idahwtniniyaal 


kol'ii ghiyaa. 
lyiits’ kenildogh. 
Hwtnitl’ iits” 


Tsaat K’aas 


nic'a'il'uus, dghelaay zdlaen 


son’ tsaane’. 
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Baptizing the Last Shaman 


On the day the boy was born 
in Batzulnetas 


a priest arrived carrying 
springwater in a teapot. 


When he baptized him 
the boy's nose began to bleed. 


Tetaesen Ti'ninilaa 


Dzaen ciit ni'ityaa 
yii Nataetde 


ti’ninilaa yinilaa 
tak’as uyii tay'delyaesi. 


Ti’ninilaa ke'e 
ciit bentsiis del ts’idinalaa. 


Evening at Fielding Lake 


This evening at Fielding Lake 

a raven sits in thick-branched spruce 
while rain clouds 

move below a full moon 

turning the water black. 


Talt'aezi Bene' Xeltse'e 


Hwt'aedze xelts'e'de kolaexi Talt'aezi Ben 
saghani ggaay ye ts'ezdaa 

ts'abaeli det'en 

tuy’tniniltl’iits k'ay’ giis kanghilyaan 

tuu nelt’ uuts’. 
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Glacier Dance 


| remember a story. 


High above the spruce timberline 
where only bears are usually found 


at the time of year when 
they go across for berries 


one of the glacier people 
walked across a glacier. 


He danced out on the blue ice 
under falling snow 


his arms outstretched. 
He was alone 


when he heard a ground squirrel song. 
It became foggy, 


the ice groaned and cracked. 
Then something amazing happened. 


| have said too much. 


kuu C'edzes 


Dats'ii xuka” udadelnes. 


Dak ts'abaeli laaghe 
tsanni yaen’ c'elaex 


gaade su gigi tkec’ eta's 


tuu tnaey yanida'a 
tkeniyaa tuu. 


Tents'iisi k'e nay'teldzes suux 
ťa yaas 


yet dezniic. 
Dezanne tooyaat 


Tseles c’eliige’. 
Kekuldogh, 


ten nelts’iis ‘et ten tneldogh. 
C’aade kulyaak. 


Ts'ik'ehniisdaa. 
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Spring on the Yukon 


An old man standing on a riverbank 
watching icebergs float downriver, 
like polar bears swimming out to sea. 


Smiling, he waves goodbye to them. 


Farewell winter! 
Farewell cold and darkness! 


Welcome, welcome 
summer! 


Daan’ K'e Nikah Tuu’ 


C'etiyi yihwnighi'aa k'e sdaghaay 
ten delzaghi 'aen tayalaet daa”, 
Ke tsaani ggay bae natu’. 


Dlok’, dela” ghetnaa xonahang. 


Xonahang xay! 
Xonahang dlii ‘et ghaetl’! 


Dalasdii, dalasdii 
saen! 


Soda Pop Song 


Traditionally, a healthy tea made from local plants 
was brought out at the end of Indian dancing. 
Today, cases of soda are brought out instead. As 

a result, diabetes is an epidemic among Alaska 
Native peoples. 


Soda pop, soda pop 


Thanks for our tooth decay 
Thanks for our obesity 
Thanks for our diabetes 
Thanks for our early graves 


Ya-hey 
Ya-hey 


Tuu Nelnesi C 'eliis 


Tuu nelnesi, tuu nelnesi 


Tsin’aen ka ughu’ 
Tsin’aen ka ggaak 
Tsin’aen ka ts’ax 
Tsin’aen ka ts’en k’ae 


Ya-hey 
Ya-hey 
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The End of Christmas 


A hunter saw a herd of migrating reindeer. 
He shot at the herd and killed a small bull. 


The reindeer had a bright red nose. 


Guiltily, the hunter hid the evidence. 


Christmas Laaghe 


Tidangiyaanen ‘aen foot’as udzih. 
Yeninitdi’ udzih “et hwt'adiyaa uk'os c'ets'edi. 


Udzih lae dae del bentsiis. 


Cakun aan, tidangiyaanen yae’ igge kenitniic. 


The Dandelion Blossom 


During midsummer, a fluffy seed thought, 
“I’m tired of being adrift on the wind.” 


Presently, a dandelion blossomed in the sun. 


Dandelion C’et’aan’ “Unetniigi 


Ts'isaenniidze, dik’aagi ninic’ezet, 
“tunitesdzet ts’ ii.” 


Xukahts’en’, ditsiic cet aan! unetniigi tah dzaen na’aaye’. 
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A Strange White Man 
Heals My Broken Heart 


From a bluff above the Tazlina River 

| was going to throw myself into the water 
when a white man suddenly stood beside me. 
He had long hair and a long beard. 


The white man said his name was Jesus. 


| told him | am the unwanted son of a half-breed. 
The man named Jesus said he also was a half-breed, 


the son of Woman and the son of God. 


| told him I was having a hard time 
and asked if he could heal my heart. 


Fortunately, he was blessed. 
He took my pain and released it from his hands. 


| don't know if what he said was true. 
Apparently, he went back to Heaven. 


Wherever you are, you saved me, 
you certainly saved me. 


l am thankful. 


C'etsiy Naey Dzaxgu 
S'ciz'aani Nac’itsii 

Saas Daexi Ke Tezdlena’ 

S'ta tsighastsaet 

xonagu C'etsiy naey nuu. 

Yen tsighaa naes "aen “et dagha naes "aen. 
C'etsiy naey yaa zii Nek'eltaeni Uts'enen. 
Sii'ae sta” ni'ilyaane xosak'a. 

C'etsiy naey zii Nek'eltaeni Uts'enen 

yaa yen ni'ilyaane xosak'a cu, 


sta’ Ts'akae “et Nek’eltaeni. 


Sii yaa u’et kustlet 
‘et kaet s'ciz'aani nac iltsii. 


Yidaadze’ c'a nani'delnen. 
Yen slak'ae hwts'inanttaen ts'ax. 


U'et ninic'elzet sot. 
Dakozet ts'en le'e c'a tanahtede!. 


Ndaa nuh lae, sii zityes cu le'de, 
tigu sii zityes cu le'de. 


Tsin’aen hwgha. 
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Beaver Story 


| want to tell you a strange but true story. 
You may think beavers eat only trees and wood, but 


I’ve seen them eat meat. 
I’ve seen them eat salmon. 


| was fishing for salmon on Clearwater Creek. 


Just then, | heard a loud noise. 
| walked along toward the noise. 


A beaver was eating the heads of dead, spawned salmon. 
Only their heads! 


| don’t know what it means. 


Tsa' Ts'utsaede 


Sii idzii hwdzaxgu ts'utsaede. 
Nuhc’ezet tsa k'on ts'aebeli “et decen 


Sii ‘aen tsa’ k'on c’etsen’. 
Sii ‘aen tsa’ k’on tuk’ae. 


Sii (aa tuk’ae gha Una’ Tsaas C'ilaen Na’. 


Xonagu, dahwdetnes. 
Ghayaat ts'en lae. 


Tsa’ Kon dadzaasi tsi. 
K’axonadze’ tsi! 


U’et ‘sdade’ estniige. 
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Anger Management 


A man wanted to control his anger, 
so frightful even grizzly bears feared him. 


A shaman told him to insult and beat a log 
with a stick until he was exhausted. 


When the weary man returned and asked, 
“What lesson have | learned?” the shaman replied, 


“Be like the log.” 


Koht'aene Ts’akut’eh 


(literally, “The man who gets angry”) 


Koht'aene ts'akut'eh, 
tsaani lii koht'aene. 


C’ededliinen koht’aene yaa nitezet “et tson decen 
kae sen xat k'e tsaa. 


Koht'aene na'idyaa “et yaa 
“Yidi uzadalts'et?” c'ededliinen yaa, 


“Cic'uunen decen.” 


Hunting Ground 


I customarily do this when I go hunting 
A caribou or moose is walking around in the woods. 
| shoot and kill it. 


Afterward, | crouch beside it on one knee, 
watch its eyes cloud over, stroke its nose and hair, 


say how beautiful he is 
weep for him 

say I’m sorry 

say thank you. 


Nen'tah 


Xuka dest'iix c'ukatezyaa 
Deniigi “et udzih tooyaat. 
S'yitdes “et udghaasyaa. 


Yihwk’ets’en, s'igge” kedeldaa, 
hwnaexdghesdaa naegge’ yaak'e nayghiyel, 
"ittset bentsiis ‘et gha,” 


yaa kasuundze” deniigi 
tsagh 

yaa tege yil’aen 

yaa tsin'aen. 


The First Ever Ahtna 
Knock-Knock Joke 


Near Tyone Village on Susitna Lake 

the Chief of Tyone Village made a smoky fire 
to keep away mosquitoes. 

The Chief called out a riddle. 
“Knock-knock.” 

“Who's there?” asked the mosquitoes. 

“Old man,” replied the Chief. 


“Old man who?” asked the mosquitoes. 


“Old man you can't bite!” laughed the Chief. 


Ts’itk’ey Ahtna Tl’ets’-tl’ets’ Dlok' 


Ben K’atgge gha Ben Ce'e 
Satligi Ghaxen kuggaedi c’a’ naydidatget. 


Ghaxen dzak’ kontsaggaey. 
“Tl’ets’-tl’ets.’” 

“Bede ‘ilaen?” dzak’ kuggaedi. 
“Da'atnae,” yaa Ghaxen. 
“Da'atnae bede?” dzak kuggaedi. 


“Da'atnae kuggaedi ‘aatl’ nii!” Ghaxen dlok’. 
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Beaver and Frog 


Beaver said: 
“Frogs are not worth teaching! 
Here | am, giving free advice 


how to build dams— 


and nota single frog taker!” 


Tsa’ ‘et Naghaay 


Tsa’ yaak: 
“Naghaay k'a ndahwdghatdiix! 
Idzii hghiya’ xos 


gha tsii tsa” tehwtsiile'— 


“et kole naghaay cuut!” 


Raven and the Butterfly 


Raven watched a caterpillar crawling on a branch. 
It made a cocoon and transformed into a beautiful butterfly. 


Raven was jealous for six months. 


Saghani Ggaay “et Lahts’ibaay 


Saghani Ggaay gguux dzuuts'i “aen uus zucene’. 
Gguux dzuuts’i ggux hwnax tsii ‘et zdlaen kasuundze 
lahts’ibaay. 


f 


Saghani Ggaay lae ts'ae gistaani na'aay. 
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Best Intentions 


| save a butterfly trapped inside my house, 
carry it outside on a leaf, set iton a flower. 


A small bird darts down and eats it. 


Nik’utesdaan Ugheldze’ 

(literally, “He had a nice plan”) 

Yityes lahts’ibaay yii hwnax, 

tuyinitaan c’et’aan’ “an, dayiz’aan c’et’aan ‘unetniigi. 


Ggaaggi ggaay t’ak lahts’ibaay. 
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Supper Bell 


From a hilltop in spring 


| watch a grizzly slaughter twin newborn moose calves, 
attracted by the smell of placenta— 


a dinner chime. 


Seems like Death always sets its table. 


Delzaeli Kaede' 


Ts’en’ tl'adaak'e tah daan! 


Sii ‘aen tsaani dyilaak nitt’adelyaayi, 
nii tsaen’ c’e’eti— 


delzaeli kaede’. 


K’etl’aadze ‘udii laa uk’e’sc’eyaani. 
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Owl and Mouse 


Owl swooped down and caught 
an unwary mouse at midnight. 


As Owl flew away Mouse pleaded, 
“Please don't eat me. | don't want to die.” 


Owl replied without sympathy, 


“You can't always get what you want.” 


Besiini “et Dluuni 


Besiini luun” Dluuni tets niidze. 


Hwna Besiini tak Dluuni kaet, 
“Tsin'aen sii ‘uyeh k'on. Sii “uyeh laa laak.” 


Besiini yaa c’ahwdi’aadze’, 


“Tse betanininiic.” 
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Epilogue 


| seta snare for words 
and | caught these many poems 


Let the winter be short. 
Let the summer be long. 


C'a hona Hwc'a su 


Hnae gha c’istl’uun 
“et c'etiy hnae iites. 


Xay kuduldiye. 
Saan kuduset. 
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